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of these last it must be regretfully said that they have re¬ 
ceived university instruction but failed to get a university 
education. 

(4) At school, the teacher has to say a great deal about 
subjects to which he has never devoted any sustained or 
original thought. (This is less true than in the pre-specialist 
days, but it is still widely applicable.) The result is that he 
c gets up* his lessons in standard authorities, whose ideas he 
reproduces in simplified form for his pupils’ benefit. These 
ideas the pupil serves back to him, still further diluted, in 
examinations. At the university, the pupil goes to lectures, 
and what wonder if he takes copious notes and serves these 
up at examinations in the same way? To him the university 
lecture is simply ‘the mixture, as before’. If, after gradua¬ 
tion, he becomes a teacher, it can be imagined what his 
teaching will be like - and sometimes, after several genera¬ 
tions of this process, the reproduction of authoritative state¬ 
ments is so firmly established a tradition that it seems in¬ 
eradicable. There are probably many Schools, both in the 
ancient and in the modern universities, in which it is the 
only form of instruction ever given. 

Here, again, the genuine university teacher will make a 
clean cut with tradition: it is the only way. ‘Accept none of 
the judgements I give you as more than the expression of my 
own opinion ’ will be the keynote of his exhortations. He 
will explain that, while contact with the mind of any ex¬ 
perienced worker is valuable, and the immature student will 
naturally control any opinions he forms by those of others, 
his own impressions, opinions and judgements alone are 
valid for him and it is upon them that he must build his own 
experience. 

This attitude, like the last, takes a long time to establish 
and precept will no doubt have to be reinforced by practice 
and even by penalties. It would be well if an essay or an 
exercise were never accepted when the student had merely 
reproduced the content of a book or a lecture or uncritically 
synthesized the opinions of a number of authors. ‘Yes, but 
what do you think about it?’ is a simple but penetrating 











CHAPTER SIX 


Students and Student Life 

In the Scottish universities, which are, of course, ancient 
in the extreme by comparison with any English universities 
save Oxford and Cambridge, all undergraduates, on matri¬ 
culation, make a solemn promise, known as the sponsio 
academica. It is interesting to compare the form of the 
declaration made at Edinburgh with that used at Glasgow. 
Edinburgh inclines to the sentimental: I will be ‘dutiful and 
industrious in my studies 5 and ‘ will pay my debt of gratitude 
and good will on every occasion to the best of my powers, 
so long as I live’. (Graduands become even more emphatic: 
‘we ... promise that we will to our latest breath abide in all 
due loyalty to the University of Edinburgh 5 .) Contrast the 
Glasgow formula, which is commendably and rigidly 
practical: 

I will not wilfully damage the fabric or furnishings of the 
University and will make good, to the satisfaction of the Senatus, 
any damage caused by me. 

Which things are an allegory. Ask any casual group of 
students what aspects of student life should form the subject 
of this chapter and you will get the most diverse replies. 
Some are interested in such problems of curriculum and 
examination as have already been dealt with; others are 
anxious for the development of the student body as an 
organ of opinion; others, again, are preoccupied with such 
material matters as meals, amenities and facilities for ath¬ 
letics; others look to the future and debate what they will 
do when they go down. If therefore, student life is to be 
reflected with any accuracy, the pages which follow will not 
avoid being somewhat kaleidoscopic. For that, to the de¬ 
tached adult observer, is exactly what the life of a modern 
university is. The light of publicity plays on one facet after 
another of adolescent thought, sentiment and emotion; the 
nature of the impact of current events upon opinion is 
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unpredictable; one cause, or passion, or craze after another 
takes possession of the focus of student-interest. To-day the 
trend of opinion is unbelievably materialistic; to-morrow it 
will be deflected by some ideal which has caught the under¬ 
graduate mind. Now we are severely practical, now gaily 
doctrinaire: simply because we are young, free, restless and 
eager - or occasionally rather indolent, cynical and old 
before our time. No chapter that can be written about us 
can capture more than a fraction of the things that occupy 
us - but this one is going to do its best. 

I 

One of the most striking features of questionnaires and 
debates on university life and of discussions on the subject 
in student newspapers is the desire which the undergraduate 
at the modern university seems to feel for a closer relation¬ 
ship with his teachers. If this urge had manifested itself in 
the Oxbridge of a generation ago, where college contacts 
were easy and fairly natural but university contacts were 
rare, one could have understood it, but in a small, compact 
world, where staff and students are continually bumping 
into each other on staircases and any undergraduate can 
ask any lecturer any question at any hour of the working 
day, it is less comprehensible. Apparently, however, the 
relations desired are not so much academic as personal. It 
is undeniable, of course, that the schoolmaster sees much 
more of his pupils than does the university teacher. The 
out-of-school activities - games, dramatics, concerts, field 
clubs, etc. - which in schools are taken part in, and often 
organized, by the staff, are run at the university wholly by 
students. But it would neither be a popular development 
nor a salutary one if the professoriate began to intervene in 
these. Already, from time to time, they take part in debates, 
contribute to the student magazine, perform at musical 
societies, and so on. More it would be unwise for them to do: 
undergraduate activities must be entirely in the hands of 
undergraduates or they will lose most of their value. 
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What other relations can be formed? Most professors and 
lecturers already offer their students such modest hospitality 
in their homes as modern conditions permit and many of 
them establish closer relations with graduates who remain 
in their Schools than would be possible with younger stud¬ 
ents. Some also meet, and entertain, their students in the 
Union, or in other buildings where staff-student meeting- 
rooms are provided. At Bristol University the Guild of 
Undergraduates has organized series of lunches at which 
staff and students meet on terms of equality round the same 
table. About this kind of contact more will be said shortly. 

In some universities, professors and lecturers have, en¬ 
tirely on the initiative of the students, been co-opted on 
committees. In one place the committee is an ad hoc standing 
committee of the Students’ Union which exists to promote 
staff-student contacts: this seems terribly artificial but is at 
least severely practical, and, if it produces little good, it 
could hardly do any harm. In another place the committees 
of societies representing Faculties or subjects studied (e.g. 
the Engineering Association or the Commerce or Geograph¬ 
ical Society) have nominated staff members, apparently on 
the principle of setting the staff to catch the staff - and to 
bring them to the societies’ meetings. It is a pity that such a 
drastic measure should be necessary - for drastic it surely is 
that student societies should be governed by anyone but 
students alone. To this view an undergraduate critic ob¬ 
jected that, if professors and students are really fellow-work¬ 
ers, as this book suggests, the societies ought to belong to 
them both and therefore be governed by both jointly. Logic¬ 
ally, the objection is valid, but it is hardly so in fact, for the 
two classes of worker are at such different stages of maturity 
that one can hardly expect the same type of society to appeal 
equally to both. And as the juniors overwhelmingly out¬ 
number the seniors, it seems fair, besides being good for 
them, that they should control the organization. The under¬ 
graduate just referred to added that they took care to co¬ 
opt younger lecturers only - whether because they were 
more amenable or more likely to attend meetings he was 
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not sure. But the risk that one of these staff-student com¬ 
mittees might become dominated by some masterly senior 
member seems quite a formidable one. To that my under¬ 
graduate replied that they took care to co-opt the same 
lecturer for only a single session. He certainly had an 
answer to everything. 

Some years ago a little book of great dynamic quality 
made the interesting suggestion that all the universities 
might have ‘outposts in the country 5 - something, presum¬ 
ably, in the nature of a simple type of country club, to which 
‘small groups of students, lecturers and ex-students might 
repair at week-ends or in the vacation. The undergraduate 
there might catch from the professor something of his en¬ 
thusiasm for his subject; the professor might learn to know 
the undergraduate as a man, and not as an object to be 
lectured at, or as an examination paper to be corrected: the 
man who has been a student but is now engaged in business 
might recapture something of an earlier enthusiasm and 
temper conversation with a sound knowledge of affairs. 51 

An interesting scheme this, though much experimentation 
might be needed before it became really effective. First, 
there would be financial obstacles: not only must the premi¬ 
ses be bought but the scheme itself will have to be subsid¬ 
ized if living conditions are to be comfortable enough to 
attract the professor and ‘ex-student 5 (barbarous term!) 
and yet economical enough to be practicable for the under¬ 
graduate. Then it would be necessary to organize parties, 
for any professors would not mix with any undergraduates 
- nor, for that matter, would the professors want to talk 
shop to the extent that the passage suggests. But the real 
difficulty would be the apathy of both parties. The desire 
for closer contact probably comes from about io per cent 
of the student body and, less actively, from about i per 
cent of the staff: because the io per cent, like most would-be 
reformers, make their voices heard, the proportion is as¬ 
sumed to be greater. When the scheme got to grips with the 
majority, it would be found that the 90 per cent would rather 
1. Herklots, p. 87. 
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stay at home any day than spend a week-end - at their own 
expense, too - anywhere within a mile of a professor, while 
the 99 per cent would see no reason at all for deserting their 
families and dragging themselves away from study, garden 
or golf links to pig it with a horde of students. The question 
is, could the minority, aided by a sprinkling of‘ex-students 5 
(might we not say ‘graduates’?) keep the institution alive 
until the tradition was created which would do more for 
the scheme than anything else? If so, there are all kinds of 
possibilities which would aid it. Membership of the clubs, 
which could, for example, be located in the Yorkshire 
dales, North Wales, Somerset and Berkshire, might be 
offered to the staffs and students of all universities in the 
country. Visitors from foreign universities could also be 
invited. Conferences could be held at the clubs. A special 
club could be set apart (either explicitly or by tradition) for 
graduates and senior students and another for junior stud¬ 
ents: the professor who feared that he might be expected to 
make whoopee could then patronize the former. Yes, there 
are plenty of possibilities, but the scheme would have to 
be taken up with vigour and planned on a broad and gener¬ 
ous scale without any expectation that it could pay its way 
for some years. 

It is only right to add that, when consulted, neither under¬ 
graduates nor professors appear to look upon the scheme 
with any favour, the general verdict being that it is too un¬ 
natural ever to work. In any case it would never be taken 
up by more than a small proportion either of staff or of 
students. The real problem is of a far more general kind. It 
is not so much the creation of occasions for special contact 
as the bridging of whatever gulf exists all the time. And it 
is to be doubted if the senior member of the potential 
partnership can do more than make himself generally and 
willingly accessible to the junior. The fact is that the value 
of a university teacher to a student consists not so much in 
what the former offers as in what the latter asks for and 
takes. Nearly every professor and lecturer welcomes ap¬ 
proaches of any and every kind from his students and many 
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are willing to take immense trouble in helping them. But 
more harm may be done to the adolescent’s sensitiveness 
and growing desire for independence if the adult gives too 
much unasked and creates the impression of interfering than 
if he fails to give because the student is too shy, or too mod¬ 
est, to ask of him. The successful professor is he who can 
sense when a pupil needs his help and say the right word 
at the right moment. But to learn to do this takes time and 
demands gifts not granted to everyone. It becomes easier if 
and as soon as the undergraduate can meet his professor 
halfway. 


II 

The references just made to ‘ex-students’ tempt us at this 
point to touch briefly upon the question of post-university 
employment as it affects the Faculty of Arts. Before the 
War, both the lack of choice in careers for graduands and 
the amount of unemployment among them were appalling. 
Such careers as the Diplomatic and Consular services and 
higher Civil Service positions generally were ruled out 
because, in the first place, most Drabtown men of the in¬ 
tellectual calibre which wins them these prizes had preferred 
Oxbridge to their own Redbrick, and those who had not 
were so few that it was impracticable to provide them with 
the necessary specialized classes. There were business ap¬ 
pointments, but only of a mediocre kind; for the large firms, 
which often apply to the Oxford or the Cambridge Ap¬ 
pointments Board for promising young graduates, seem to 
forget that there are ten other English universities as 
well. What remained? For women, secretaryships and 
librarianships (generally ill-paid), marriage (which a grati- 
fyingly large number of them achieve early) and - teaching. 
For men - teaching only. 

So, during the two inter-War decades, the Redbrick Arts 
Faculty became a kind of preparatory school to the Depart¬ 
ment of Education; and so completely was this taken for 
granted that quite the usual question for the Dean to ask 
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the freshman was: ‘And you’re going to teach?* Halfway 
through this period the phenomenon was remarked upon 
by Flexner: 

An excessive proportion [of undergraduates] become teachers ... 
A point is soon reached where a university is saturated with 
prospective teachers ... and the university tends to deteriorate 
into a teacher-training establishment.* 1 

He was concerned with the effect of the tendency upon 
the university. In 1937 the National Union of Students, 
organizing an investigation and a congress upon graduate 
employment, considered it from the standpoint of the gradu¬ 
ate. And they reported disquietingly on the unemployment 
and misemployment resulting from the crowding of this 
narrow alley. Unemployment among teachers had begun 
about 1931 and steadily increased. 2 Of students who left 
training colleges in July 1934, 20 per cent had not obtained 
posts at the end of six months. Misemployment (such actual 
cases as ‘ a Commerce degree graduate earning 30s. a week 
as a shorthand-typist, or a Social Science graduate earning 
£2 9s. a week in a clerical job* 3 ) was even worse. University 
graduates by the hundred were taking posts in elementary 
schools, and doing less skilled and lower paid work than 
they had been trained to do, just because it was a choice 
between doing that and nothing at all. Both Wales and 
Scotland were worse than England, but England was bad 
enough: 

At Manchester, on the average, 80 per cent of the teaching 
trainees are Honours graduates, but 60 per cent become placed in 
elementary schools. At University College, Exeter ... the position is 
worse, no less than 80 per cent of the teaching students going into 
elementary schools ... At Sheffield University, out of 56 leaving 
the Training Department at the end of 1935-6, the position as 
ascertained after nine months was that 15 were placed in secondary 
schools. * 4 

And, in anything but a material sense, there was worse 
to come. Inquiry showed clearly that many students being 

1. Flexner, p. 255. 2. N.U.S., 1937, p. 9. 

3. Op. cit., pp. 17-18. 4. Op. cit., pp. 18-19. 
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trained as teachers chose this course with no sense of voca¬ 
tion or even desire for the profession, but simply as the line 
of least resistance. Many of them, anxious for a university 
career, took advantage of an iniquitous though well-mean¬ 
ing scheme by which they accepted financial help in 
advance from the (then) Board of Education, pledging them¬ 
selves in return to take the training course upon graduation 
and to teach for at least two years after it was over. Let 
Exeter again provide evidence: 

There is a large proportion in our Training Department who 
are there not because of their desire or capacity to teach, but 
because it was the only possible way of getting a university 
education. Only 58 per cent actually wish to teach. 1 

Though conditions are much better now than before the 
War, there is still much to be done for the Redbricks of 
England as regards employment. Boys and girls must be 
induced to decide on their careers while still at school, and, 
both there and at the university, must have someone whom 
they can consult if their views begin to alter. More careers 
must be made possible for students in modern Arts Faculties 
and students themselves be encouraged both to think and 
to act more adventurously with regard to employment. 
Appointments Boards need to be in very much closer touch 
with employers as well as with prospective employees: most 
of them, for this purpose, would require additional staffs. 
Undergraduates should be given much more encouragement 
than at present to seek employment abroad. Financial help 
should be available for students desiring to be trained for 
non-scholastic professions, and the conditions under which 
aid is given to intending teachers by the Ministry of 
Education should undergo drastic revision. These are mere 
indications of developments which we may hope to see in 
a new future. 


1. Op. cit., p. 19. 
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III 

Let us now, for the remainder of this chapter, return to the 
university itself and consider its principal ‘out of school’ 
activities. We may conveniently follow the traditions of 
public-school fiction and put athletics first, though at the 
modern university athletics in even the most popular form 
come a long way down the scale of interest. 

‘And every day is a half-holiday! 5 is said to have been 
the parting remark of a certain Oxbridge tutor to his fresh¬ 
men at their first meeting; and the facts that the playing- 
fields are near the colleges and there are no lectures or 
classes between one and five mean that anyone can play 
games who wants to. But at Redbrick, except on Saturdays, 
and, in some Faculties, Wednesdays, there are continuous 
lectures from nine to four, and the fact that students would 
pour into the University daily from all points of the compass 
made it necessary for the buildings to be reasonably central- 
i.e., for the athletic grounds to be anything from twenty 
minutes to an hour away. This means that, although tennis 
fours can be made up on any afternoon of the week (‘if the 
game is worth the journey 5 ), team-games can never be 
generally played more than twice a week, puritanical pre¬ 
judice (which, personally, I deplore) keeping the grounds 
closed on Sundays. And there are several reasons why not 
everyone can play as often as that, even if he wants to: 
undergraduates living in lodgings often go home for week¬ 
ends; it is precisely after lunch on Wednesdays and Satur¬ 
days that trams and buses from the centre of the town to the 
outskirts are most crowded; on Wednesdays, and sometimes 
on Saturdays, there are counter-duties and counter-attrac¬ 
tions both at the University and elsewhere. Some freshmen 
were sickened of team-games by their being made compuls¬ 
ory at school: ‘Ninety per cent of us hated them! 5 was the 
comment of one young graduate on this subject. Another 
obstacle is that quite a number of freshmen are members of 
athletic clubs in their own towns before they come up and 
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there may be reasons (powerless, one might think, against 
esprit de corps , which, however, is not always as strong as it 
might be) why they wish to continue playing for them: a 
weekly change of environment, the retention of existing 
friendships, a higher standard of play, the company of their 
seniors on an equal status, the greater length of time for 
which they will be able to play for the town club than for 
the university. And any of these reasons may be reinforced 
by a natural disinclination to leave an environment in which 
one is happy. The result is that, as statistics suggest, even the 
most popular of the Redbrick clubs - Association, Rugby 
and Hockey - may attract hardly more than 5 per cent of 
the student community; that disappointingly few play 
tennis, which of all outdoor games gives perhaps the greatest 
return in physical benefit for one’s time; and that hundreds 
of undergraduates go through their whole course without 
once changing into any form of athletic dress whatso¬ 
ever. 

There are many types of exercise, of course, which can 
be indulged in without a long journey to the suburbs. But 
at present few of the modern universities are equipped in 
these respects as fully as they should, and some day will, be. 
Gymnasia, swimming baths and fives and squash courts 
cost money, and benefactors too seldom realize their value, 
or prefer to endow Chairs or scholarships which can be 
called by their names. Until all urban universities can move 
to the suburbs or the country a large proportion of under¬ 
graduates will have to confine their daily exercise to walks 
through the streets or take what they can get at home or 
within the university precincts. 

To keep in health and maintain proper physical develop¬ 
ment, it is quite unnecessary, notwithstanding the beliefs 
instilled into one at school, to play either cricket or hockey 
or football. Games like badminton and fives, together with 
a moderate dose of physical training, are no less beneficial. 
But physical training, which is sorely needed in the modern 
universities, has not made much progress there. Once more, 
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it is largely a question of expense. Athletic coaches, how¬ 
ever, have not, as in some American colleges, to be paid the 
salaries of vice-chancellors; and, when one considers the 
amount of work done by some of the Redbrick professors, 
and reflects that a full-time instructor could be obtained for 
one-third of the stipend of any one of them, the problem 
somehow looks less alarming. Some universities run volun¬ 
tary * physical jerks 9 for both staff and students under part- 
time instructors, who in a large town are not hard to find. 
For so long as modern universities remain non-resident, it 
is doubtful if students’ time-tables would ever permit the 
making of physical training compulsory, and such an edict 
would certainly meet with violent student opposition. 
Wider measures, in fact, national in scope, are called for 
here. 

Periodical medical examinations, however, should be 
both compulsory and free, as they are in most of the larger 
universities in the United States. When one visits these, one 
often feels that the palatial buildings, with their luxurious 
appointments and modern conveniences, need in no sense 
be objects of envy: scholarship is a hardy plant which may 
well flourish better in the open ground than in the hothouse. 
But when one goes round the ‘Medical Centre’ of one of the 
large State Universities — the nearest equivalent of Red¬ 
brick - and sees the staff of anything from six to twenty 
physicians and surgeons, not to mention nurses; the up-to- 
date apparatus; the well-equipped infirmary; the docketed 
health-records of every student - and there may be as many 
as ten or twelve thousand of them - one begins to realize 
what a long way we still have to go. Every one of those stud¬ 
ents, who receives all his college education free, receives 
also free medical service, of the very highest quality, from 
his first day at the university until his last. Incidentally, the 
whole of the staff, and sometimes even their families, can 
have it too. We cannot aspire to efficiency on this scale, but 
at least every freshman should have a medical examination, 
receive appropriate advice, and be able to consult a 
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university physician at need. Scotland has come nearest to 
providing this: at Glasgow, for example, every student who 
so desires can consult a medical officer, free of charge, have 
his trouble diagnosed and be handed over for treatment to 
his family physician. There is, however, no compulsion, 
which is an important element if health standards are to be 
improved all round. This type of service is a good deal more 
important than most new buildings, and, benefactors not 
having been found to provide it, the responsibility for insti¬ 
tuting and maintaining it must fall upon the State. 

IV 

In all modern universities there are two important student 
institutions, the titles of which differ but slightly. One is the 
students 5 association, established under the university 
Charter or Statutes, recognized by the Senate and the 
Council as the mouthpiece of student opinion and affiliated 
to the National Union of Students: this, generally known 
as the Guild of Undergraduates, will be described in the 
next chapter. The other is a building, 1 called the Union, 
the Students’ Union or the University Union, which all 
members of the Guild of Undergraduates have the right to 
use and members of the staff and resident graduates may 
join. Some universities have a Women’s Union, or a wom¬ 
en’s section of the Union, as well. As all the social and cult¬ 
ural activities of undergraduates have their centre in the 
Union, they may be surveyed, in close connection with it, 
now. 

The clubs and societies of any university are legion; and 
the fact that they all meet in or near the Union enables 
anyone with a passion for attending meetings to indulge it 
to the full. One group of societies will include music, folk 
dancing, drama, chess, photography, philately, poetry read¬ 
ing. Another group caters for the open-air student: horse - 

i. At Manchester, the ‘Guild* and the ‘Union’ are combined under 
the title of ‘University Union*, which denotes both the association and 
the building. 
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manship, motor-cycling, hiking, scouting, mountaineering, 
botanizing, entomology and other forms of natural history 
for amateurs. A third group is political, social and inter¬ 
national: Conservatives, Liberals, Socialists and Commun¬ 
ists are represented nearly everywhere, and there are various 
societies founded to promote international understanding. 
Then as soon as any university has any considerable number 
of undergraduates from some other country - Dominion 
students, Egyptians, Indians, etc. - they are sure to form a 
society of their own; nor should one forget the societies 
which represent Wales, Scotland and the Irish Republic. 
And even now scarcely more than half the societies have 
been enumerated, for in most of the universities there are 
Faculties, Schools and Departments with their own societies 
- often from a dozen to twenty of them. These are among 
the most useful of all, and should be appreciated by the 
teaching body more than they often are. For quite un¬ 
obtrusively they can do much to combat that narrowing 
of interests which is such a peril in specialization. They 
enable students (with or without their teachers) to meet 
and discuss aspects of their subject which are crowded out 
from the classroom: the English Literature club discusses 
recently published books and living authors; the Modern 
Language Society arranges lectures on the music, painting 
and architecture of foreign countries or on travel abroad; 
the Commerce Club and various of the scientific societies 
arrange visits to factories; the Historical Society debates on 
current events; the Geographical and Geological Societies 
organize field-days. All these societies, too, serve as useful 
links between students and staff; and when some dis¬ 
tinguished visitor comes to lecture the society can share in 
his entertainment. 

Clearly, then, there is no lack of outside activity within 
the Universities, as Oxford and Cambridge people some¬ 
times imagine. On the contrary, there is an embarras de 
richesses , the more bewildering because so much activity is 
centred in one place and a freshman not too enamoured of 
study is apt to drop in at one meeting after another just 
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because he is passing a door and sees a crowd going in. If 
he had to leave his comfortable rooms on a cold evening, 
and walk to a college at the other end of the town, he might 
prefer to spend the time at his reading. 

Another group of activities is purely social and for the 
most part consists of dancing, which plays a far more im¬ 
portant part in life at Redbrick than at Oxbridge. From the 
President of the Guild (or Union), who leads off with his 
opposite number, the Lady President, downwards, all the 
best people dance, and there are dances in connection with 
every kind of celebration - even with the most serious con¬ 
ferences. Presumably this is due to the genuinely co-educa- 
tional basis of Redbrick, which is not, like Oxbridge, a 
university for men in which a few women are tolerated. 
Imagine an Oxford Visitors’ Debate at the Cambridge 
Union being followed by a dance, or a serious discussion 
being held on the ability in that art of candidates for the 
Presidency. The Redbrick freshman will find three kinds of 
dance in which he may take part - dance-teas, informal 
‘hops’ and (on special occasions) formal dances at the 
Union. As a rule, the ‘hops’ appear to be the most popular, 
but if I were a student-dictator I should increase the num¬ 
ber of the formal dances, for it is these that the under¬ 
graduates - at any rate the men - most need. If the truth 
must be told - and after many years spent among them I 
am so genuinely attached to them that I hate to tell it - 
the worst feature of the Redbrick undergraduate is his 
ignorance of what to do in any sort of company. Even when 
he has learned not to begin a letter to his lecturer ‘ Dear Sir ’ 
and subscribe himself ‘Yours respectfully’, he has little 
idea of the proper way to introduce one person to another 
and is hopelessly tongue-tied in the presence of ladies. The 
more often he can be put into evening dress and made to 
behave formally, the better. But as a rule he dislikes the 
process and escapes from it whenever he can. 

The dance, in some universities, serves one curious and, 
one would have thought, unnecessary purpose - the bring¬ 
ing together of people from different Faculties. As between 
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the universities, custom varies a good deal, but a semi¬ 
segregation seems to be the general rule, to everyone’s loss. 
One of the reasons for this is that the ‘subject’ societies are 
distinctly specialist. The Mathematical Society’s lecture- 
placards abound in repulsive-looking notation; the The¬ 
ological Society is forbiddingly doctrinal; even the meet¬ 
ings of the Geographical Society, despite their attractive 
announcements, are apt to become highly technical when 
they get down to it. There is no society for the scientist who 
likes to dabble in modern poetry or for the philosopher in¬ 
terested in trees and flowers. So inter-Faculty debates, the 
musical and dramatic societies and the dance-floor are the 
only common ground. In the first, as the title suggests, the 
Faculties fight rather than mix. The appeal of the next two 
is limited. This leaves only the last. Perhaps music is a 
closer inter-Faculty bond than this enumeration would 
suggest, however; though it links only few, it links them very 
closely, and many graduates have testified that they made 
more friends at the University through the Musical Society 
than in any other way. 

Of the numerous problems of the Union, the most 
pressing is that of feeding a large number of lunchers in the 
minimum of time, for five (rarely six) days a week, over 
stretches of two and a half months. The comparatively 
stately method of the dining-room with separate or com¬ 
munal tables has as a rule to be supplemented by self-service 
rooms and a cafeteria. Too many undergraduates, whether 
from lack of means or lack of time, lunch on a roll and a cup 
of tea, and it is a pity that the cheap and simple table d'hote , 
of the ‘ school dinner ’ type, which a few of them favour, can¬ 
not be supplied, at a lower cost than it generally is, to most 
or all. If it were, however, such is undergraduate independ¬ 
ence that it might easily not pay, especially as the length 
of the vacations, during which few but medicals and occas¬ 
ional scientists lunch at the university, makes the problem 
of maintaining a kitchen staff very difficult. In the main 
dining-hall of some of the modern universities there is a 
‘high table’, on Oxbridge lines, for the staff; at too few of 
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these is it customary for staff to descend from it and lunch 
with students. At one university a visiting lecturer asked for 
a table to be reserved for him and the student officers of the 
society in which he was interested - a proceeding which 
was thought so eccentric that, both on the entry of the 
group and during the meal, curious and furtive glances 
were flashed from all around. 

Our undergraduates would hardly be English if they did 
not grumble frequently and heartily at the Union catering, 
and about nothing is the suggestion-book in that institution 
more eloquent than about the kitchen. It may be doubted 
if one student in a hundred is reasonably satisfied with both 
the food and the service. But problems are different in 
different localities and for those which all have in common 
there may be no complete solution. All the same, one felt, 
during the War, that when Lord Woolton had finished 
organizing the British Restaurants for one kind of worker he 
might have thrown out some hints to the University Unions 
about more efficient provision for another. It would have 
been no advertisement for university organization if two 
thousand undergraduates had turned up outside a British 
Restaurant one fine lunch-hour and demanded its three 
courses for tenpence. 


V 

One of the most interesting accounts in existence of the 
origin of the associations, one in each university, of which 
all students are members and to which it will be convenient 
to refer briefly here as ‘Guilds’, was given in 1939 by a 
pioneer of the movement for their establishment, a repre¬ 
sentative both of an old university and of a new, the late 
Ramsay Muir. 1 Half a century ago, he said, when he was 
an undergraduate, first at Liverpool and then at Oxford, 
the notion that the students should be a corporate body, 

1. A summary of this account will be found in N.U.S., 1939, pp. 16-18, 
from which these quotations are taken: the full text seems not to have 
been published. 
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with aims and ideals of their own, would have seemed 
absurd. At Oxford, * they just had to submit to be moulded 
by the powerful traditions of that venerable place: it never 
occurred to them that they were themselves shaping the 
traditions of the future or that it was any part of their busi¬ 
ness to have ideas about what the university ought to be 
giving to them 5 . In the modern universities ‘they had no 
common life, no corporate feeling, no kind of organization 5 . 

Their students came in from all quarters of the compass in the 
morning, and went home at night, carrying with them (at the best) 
the little conventional packets of orthodox information which they 
had come to the knowledge-shop to purchase. 

Muir himself was one of the founders of what he believed 
to be ‘the first representative student organization to be 
established in England 5 . It was the e deadness of student life 5 
that had inspired him; he had resolved that, ‘ if fate allowed, 
he would give up his life to work for the idea of the uni¬ 
versity, and that, in any case, the first thing he had to do 
was to try to create a really living student organization 5 . 
The body created was modelled - an interesting disclosure, 
this - upon the Students’ Representative Councils of the 
universities of Scotland. 1 ‘Its beginnings were modest, but 
it had at the outset some healthy conflicts with the academic 
body which had put life into it. 5 Out of it grew first one, 
and then another, of these Guilds, to-day administering, 
‘ without any external control, an income of some thousands 
a year 5 - a family of which the parent body is the National 
Union of Students. 

The Guilds have highly democratic constitutions and 
Councils with a complicated system of representation which 
it would be of no great interest to describe in detail. For¬ 
tunately, the annual subscription, which ranges between 
£3 and £4 - a heavy one for the student of no great means 
- is compulsory and charged with the university tuition 
fees: were it not, there would, it is to be feared, be a large 

1. The University of Manchester actually uses the term ‘Students* 
Representative Council*. 
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proportion of non-starters. For it cannot be denied that there 
is a very prevalent disease in the newer universities known 
as ‘student apathy 5 - i.e., apathy to student activities - 
which causes the keener spirits much preoccupation. Just 
before the last War it was reported to a committee of 
the National Union of Students that, in one university 
c of about 2,000 students, only about 300 could be said to 
take a real interest and an active part in student activities. 
This proportion was generally agreed to reflect the position 
in most of the universities and colleges in this country.’ 1 

It is comparatively easy, as anyone who moves among 
undergraduates knows, to divide them into the apathetic 
and the keen; and it is probably not an exaggeration to put 
the proportions at five to one. There are, of course, cross¬ 
currents. In a university, for instance, where general keen¬ 
ness is low, some particular departmental society will reg¬ 
ister a 90 per cent attendance at its meetings, because it has 
energetic officers or because the Department concerned has 
an individuality which can be appreciated by the least 
sensitive. Similarly, some religious society will attract audi¬ 
ences even outside the bounds of its direct adherence 
because of the personality of its chaplain. But over the whole 
area of a university he would indeed be a benevolent ob¬ 
server who challenged these figures as unduly severe. 

The disease, however, is not as serious as it sounds, if the 
contention now to be put forward is justified. This is that 
the apathetic are themselves divided into one small class 
and one large one. The small class is composed of the frankly 
lazy, the well-meaning but incorrigibly indolent, the intel¬ 
lectually myopic, the narrowly bookish and perhaps a very 
few who, for domestic reasons which one need not particu¬ 
larize, are legitimately unable to do as much as they would 
like. The large class consists of students who have absorbing 
hobbies or secondary occupations, who have (as the catch- 
phrase goes) to 4 earn while learning 5 , or who, before coming 
up to the university, had formed certain ties too strong 
to break. This is bound to happen in a non-residential 
i.N.U.S. i 939 > P- * 9 - 
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university, and, when one is confronted with individual cases, 
it is difficult to censure them. Let us take some actual ex¬ 
amples. Here is an able mathematician who is also a keen 
musician and for his last two years at school has been learn¬ 
ing the organ: is he to be blamed if in his dinner-hour he 
goes to practise at a neighbouring church rather than attend 
meetings of student societies? Another does clerical work 
on Saturdays to help pay his fees. A third goes home early 
every day to allow his sister, burdened with the care of an 
invalid mother, to get some exercise. Still another has be¬ 
come engaged during his university course to a girl living 
near him: and only those who have never been in love will 
contend that he ought not to prefer her society to student 
debates and dances. 

But another very large division of this subsection which 
might be termed the ‘otherwise occupied* still remains to 
be described. It embraces those who have, as it were, 
thoroughly dug themselves into their own milieu while still 
at school and have no particular desire to be uprooted. 
They go to the pictures once a week or to a concert or the 
tennis-courts on Saturdays, and they frankly prefer spending 
their time in these ways, with friends of some years’ stand¬ 
ing, to attending student meetings or playing in student 
teams and making new friends. Sometimes they are defin¬ 
itely repelled by certain of the less attractive types they 
meet at the university and can see no comparison between 
those who now share desks with them and their school 
friends. The fierily ‘keen* have no sympathy whatever with 
all this. ‘Put all freshers on probation,’ remarked one 
such, ‘and if they don’t pull their weight send them down.’ 
The remedy would be worse than the ill, but it illustrates 
the extremes of thought that meet in the Guild and at the 
Union. The fact is that ‘student apathy’, much less marked 
at Oxbridge than at Redbrick, is part of the price which 
a university pays for being non-residential. Change that 
and you will build up an esprit de corps and a tradition of 
something like ioo per cent student activity; but not before. 

Added to that, it can be freely conceded, there is a great 
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deal of pure slackness in quite petty matters which does 
argue a lack of team-spirit - and that can be remedied only 
by another much needed reform, the democratization of the 
public schools. When in a university of over 2,000 in statu 
pupillari a student newspaper published at a penny weekly 
has an average sale of only 400 copies, there is something 
wrong with the undergraduates 5 sense of corporate responsi¬ 
bility. One university, very little smaller than this, made a 
special drive to increase its sales, and, in order to stimulate 
them, placed piles of each issue at strategical points in the 
University Union, with a money-box labelled ‘Please take 
one and put penny in box 5 . And yet nearly three-quarters 
of the students ignored it and the circulation at the end of 
the term was still well below 500. The reasons commonly 
given for this lack of interest were diverse: c nothing in them 5 ; 
‘badly edited 5 ; ‘full of scandal 5 ; ‘they get left about and 
you see them anyway 5 . Much spadework will be needed, 
both in training the public and in satisfying it, extending 
perhaps over generations of student life, before deficiencies 
of that kind can be overcome. 

The university in question was regarded by its sisters 
elsewhere as particularly daring for having a weekly news¬ 
paper at all, for most do not aspire to more than a magazine 
of dubiously literary quality, published two or three times 
a term. Yet the weekly newspaper, if less pretentious, is of 
far greater importance and justifies a brief digression here 
since it is an obvious method for increasing keenness. It 
reports all university events and so gives its readers a clearer 
and more comprehensive picture of the community’s activi¬ 
ties than they could possibly have without it. Further, it 
can, if it likes, educate the undergraduate’s sense of propor¬ 
tion by giving the things which matter most the greatest 
prominence. When a speaker of the first rank visits the 
University, it can make the substance of his address avail¬ 
able to a much wider audience than originally heard him. 
Another of its important functions is to maintain an open 
forum of opinion, to allow the airing of reasonable griev¬ 
ances, to set out the various points of view on any debatable 

















































































































































































